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SCIENCE AND SOCIALITY. 

Annals of the Philosophical Club of the Royal 

Society, written from its Minute Books. By 

Prof. T. G. Bonney. Pp. x + 286. (London: 

Macmillan and Co., Ltd., 1919.) Price 15s. net. 
HE Royal Society is not only our most 
eminent body of men of science, but also 
one of the oldest and perhaps the most illustrious 
of all the learned academies of the world. To 
be elected into the number of its Fellows has 
always been regarded by the cultivators of science 
in this country as one of the highest distinctions 
to which they can aspire. To “ shine in the dignity 
of F.R.S.” was a coveted honour in the days 
of the “Dunciad,” and is in even higher repute 
to-day. The recent publication of two volumes, 
however, shows that this “dignity” has from the 
first been combined with the saving grace of 
strong social and convivial instincts. The first of 
these volumes, “ Annals of the Royal Society 
Club ” (reviewed in Nature of August 30, 1917), 
showed that the philosophers, while they doubtless 
conducted their scientific investigations and dis¬ 
cussions with all the zeal and solemnity credited 
to them, were at the same time fond of the free, 
personal intercourse of the dinner-table. In true 
English fashion, they met in some tavern, and 
after two or three hours of pleasant talk, ad¬ 
journed to the meeting of the society; or, if that 
meeting took place earlier in the day, they dined 
together after the scientific discussions were over. 
There is, indeed, some reason to believe that the 
Royal Society itself may have been actually born 
in a coffee-house. We know how much Samuel 
Pepys enjoyed these prandial meetings. It was 
not, however, until after his time that the choicer 
spirits formed themselves into a dining fraternity, 
with formal rules and a limited membership, the 
president of the society being chairman. They 
sat down weekly before a portentous bill of fare 
and with the spirit of true deipnosophists, 

Tried all hors-d'oeuvres, all liqueurs defined, 
Judicious drank, and greatly daring dined. 

Thus arose the “Royal Society Club” in the 
early part of the eighteenth century. Since then, 
while one generation has followed another, and 
Presidents and Fellows in long succession have 
come and gone, the Club still flourishes more 
vigorously than ever. It has migrated from tavern 
to tavern, from the City westwards to the pre¬ 
cincts of Burlington House, and has learnt to dine 
from a less ample and miscellaneous cuisine, now 
still further retrenched by the war and the high 
cost of food. Yet it still maintains the hospitality 
which has always been one of its prominent 
features. 

After the Royal Society Club had lived for 
rather more than a century, a number of the 
younger and more actively scientific Fellows of 
the Society began to be increasingly dissatisfied 
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with the way in which the elections into the mem¬ 
bership were conducted, and they put such presr 
sure on the council as eventually to lead to a 
complete and salutary reform of that and other 
grievances. These ardent innovators, having 
purged the Society in 1847, may have thought 
of directing the tide of purgalion into the Club. 
Any serious change in that social institution, how¬ 
ever, even if considered desirable, would not have 
been easy of accomplishment. The triumphant 
reformers included in their number some nine 
members of the Club, but years would obviously 
have to pass before the rest of the active brigade 
could obtain admission. Besides, the atmosphere' 
of the Club may have been too close and conserva¬ 
tive for the comfort of the innovators, who would 
not be likely to find there much sympathy with 
their iconoclastic determination to keep a vigilant 
eye upon the doings of the council. .They accord¬ 
ingly resolved to found a new dining confraternity, 
which was ultimately named the Philosophical 
Club, the history of which has now been compiled 
by Prof. Bonney in the second of the two volumes 
above referred to. 

The aims for which this fresh organisation was 
created were more ambitious than those of its fore¬ 
runner, and went much beyond social intercourse 
among members. In the language of its 
founders it was meant “ to promote as much as 
possible the scientific objects of the Royal Society ; 
to facilitate intercourse between those Fellow's who 
are actively engaged in cultivating the various 
branches of natural science and who have con¬ 
tributed to its progress; to increase the attend¬ 
ance at the evening meetings [of the Society] ; 
and to encourage the contribution and discussion 
of papers.” Its numbers were limited to forty- 
seven, all of whom must be Fellows of the Royal 
Society and likewise authors of a paper published 
in the Transactions of one of the Chartered 
Societies, or of some work of original research in 
natural science. It was further provided that at 
least thirty-five of them must be resident within 
ten miles of the London General Post Office. 
They dined once a month at half-past five o’clock, 
and adjourned at a quarter past eight, when they 
were each expected to attend the meeting of the 
Society, unless unavoidably prevented. Perhaps 
the rule which most strongly marked them off 
from the older club was that which formally ex¬ 
cluded all strangers from their meetings, with the 
exception of scientific foreigners temporarily visit¬ 
ing this country. Thus from the genial hospitality 
which had always distinguished the Royal Society 
Club and had been so useful in bringing 
men of letters, of art, of politics, of the Navy and 
Army, of public life, and of commerce and industry 
into contact with the men of science, the Philo¬ 
sophical Club, in its zeal for the prosecution of 
science, deliberately separated itself. Possijtly to 
make amends for this abnegation of variety from 
the outside, it was customary for the chairman to 
invite the members present to make communica¬ 
tions to the meeting on any subject of special 
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scientific interest, and the treasurer was instructed 
to record such communications in the minutes. 

The two clubs continued for fifty-four years to 
live apart and in amity. But the fervid reforming 
zeal of the younger fraternity, having gained its 
first object, and having no obvious cause for 
further activity, gradually slackened. Many 
Fellows of the Society were members of both 
clubs, and it slowly dawned upon even the most 
conservative intellects that the co-existence of two 
dining clubs in Connection with the same society 
was inconvenient and unnecessary. At last, in 
the summer of 1901, the Philosophical was for¬ 
mally incorporated with the Royal Society Club. 

The “ Annals ” of the older corporation having 
been published in the summer of 1917, it was unani¬ 
mously decided that the history of the younger 
fraternity should also be put into the more durable 
form of print, and that the task of compiling the 
narrative should be entrusted to Prof. Bonney, 
who happened to be the oldest surviving member 
of the dissolved club. It required no little courage 
to undertake this labour, and the veteran professor 
deserves the best thanks of the united Club and 
of the public for having accomplished it. His 
volume of “Annals of the Philosophical Club” is 
divided by him into two sections. The first of 
these, dealing with the business done at the meet¬ 
ings, in chronological order from the beginning 
to the close, shows from year to year the organ¬ 
isation and work of the club, the gradual dis¬ 
appearance of the old members and the advent of 
their successors. To the minutes that record 
these particulars the editor has added a short but 
adequate biographical notice of each of the new 
members. 

The second and more interesting and im¬ 
portant section contains the reports of the 
verbal “ communications ” made at the meetings, 
in chronological order, from May 6, 1847, when 
the institution was fairly started on its career, 
down to the time of the amalgamation of the two 
clubs. It was these communications which gave 
its distinctive character to the Philosophical Club, 
and it was well that this feature of its existence 
should be faithfully recorded. Prof. Bonney must 
have had difficulty in choosing how best to deal 
with them. He finally decided to place them all 
together by themselves in his second section, keep¬ 
ing them in chronological order under the dates 
of the successive meetings at which they were 
made. He has given us the whole available 
material, and has evidently treated it with the 
most patient care, taking infinite pains to verify 
and illustrate the text. Nevertheless, as a matter 
of convenient and effective arrangement we ven¬ 
ture to think that it would have made the book 
more attractive had the two sections been fused 
into one continuous narrative—in other words, 
had the “ communications, ” instead of being 
divorced from the account of the business meet¬ 
ings, been inserted, where they were actually- 
made, after the business. At many meetings 
there, was no business, and no mention of these 
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meetings was required in section i. of the volume, 
but on turning to section ii. we may find for the 
same year a succession of meetings recorded, at 
which various communications were made. Thus 
the whole doings of the club in the year 1867 are 
comprised in eight lines in the first section, while 
in the second section reference is made to seven 
meetings in that year, each marked by communica¬ 
tions which occupy in all four pages of the 
volume. Again, the business transacted in 1869 
is summed up in two short lines, while in the 
second section the communications made at no 
fewer than eight meetings in that year cover three 
pages. We feel that the intercalation of these 
statements and discussions in - the account of the 
more formal business would have gone far to 
relieve the narrative of the history of the club in 
section i., which, save for the editor’s luminous 
little biographies, is confessedly of only limited 
interest. 

Section ii. forms a truly remarkable record of 
the after-dinner talk of a body of the foremost 
men of science of our time. The topics mentioned 
or discussed range over the whole realm of 
Nature, from the centre of the earth to the furthest 
nebula. We are let, as it were, into the private 
study or the laboratory of the scientific worker; 
we are permitted to hear the earliest outlines of 
a discovery from the lips of the man who made 
it; we seem to be in the highest or inner council 
of science, listening to the words of its most 
trusted leaders. The entries are sometimes pro- 
vokingly brief, yet so interesting that had one 
been there the temptation would have been great 
to ask the speaker to go on, or to request the 
treasurer to report the communication in full. The 
whole collection of communications is an amazing 
olla podrida, to be read only in little snatches at 
a time, and bearing somewhat the same relation 
to the speakers and their audience that the crushed 
and faded flowers of a herbarium do to their 
beauty as they lived. The perusal of it, however, 
cannot but impress on the reader a profound 
respect for the Philosophical Club and a convic¬ 
tion that this club must have been an institution 
of great scientific driving power and that when it 
was amalgamated with the Royal Society Club 
it introduced fresh healthy blood into the older 
corporation. Its “Annals,” therefore, well 
deserved to be compiled, and the volume in which 
Prof. Bonney has told the story will take its place 
among the permanent records of the progress of 
science in the nineteenth century. 

Arch. Geikie. 


BOTANY OF CULTIVATED PLANTS. 
The Botany of Crop Plants. A Text and Refer¬ 
ence Book. By Prof. W. W. Robbins. 
Pp. xx+ 681. (Philadelphia: P. Blakiston’s 
Son and Co., 1917,) Price 2 dollars net. 

N the prefatory words of the author,“the issu¬ 
ance of this book has been stimulated in part 
by the expressed need ... for a text or reference 
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